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ABSTRACT 


TOWARDS  AN  INTEGRATED  CAMPAIGN  PLAN:  THE  USE  OF 
POLITICAL,  ECONOMIC,  AND  MILITARY  ELEMENTS  OF  NATIONAL 
POWER  AT  THE  OPERATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  WAR  by  MAJ  Judith  K. 
Lemire,  USA,  50  pages. 

Current  U.S.  military  doctrine  focuses  on  the  use  of 
military  forces  to  defeat  enemy  armies.  Other  elements 
of  national  power,  such  as  economic  or  political,  are 
linked  with  military  action  at  the  national  strategic 
level  and  passed  to  the  operational  and  tactical  levels 
through  constraints  or  limitations  on  the  use  of  force. 


This  monograph  addresses  whether  this  current 
approach  or  one  which  fully  integrates  all  elements  of 
national  power  at  the  operational  vice  strategic  level  of 
war  is  better  for  achieving  overall  strategic  success. 
Through  analysis  of  military  theory  and  subsequent 
discussion  and  analysis  of  the  recent  operations,  JUST 
CAUSE  and  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM,  potential 
shortcomings  in  the  current  doctrine  are  identified. 

An  integrated  methodology  for  campaign  planning  is  then 
proposed.  Based  on  tenets  included  in  current  doctrine, 
this  new  process  expands  current  definitions  to  allow  for 
the  use  of  all  elements  of  national  power. 

Integration  of  national  power  at  the  operational 
level  offers  many  unique  advantages.  Difficult  issues 
such  as  command  and  control  and  allocation  of  shared 
resources  would  be  addressed  early  in  the  planning 
process.  Courses  of  action  could  consider  all  elements 
of  power  in  combination  to  attack  any  of  the  enemy's 
elements  of  power.  With  such  integration  there  is  a 
greater  chance  for  strategic  success. 
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I .  INTRODUCTION 


When  one  thinks  of  war,  one  sometimes  conjures  an 
image  of  military  formations  meeting  each  other  in 
combat.  However  war  is  more  complex.  It  goes  beyond  the 
use  of  one's  military  forces  to  defeat  those  of  one’s 
opponent.  War  is  an  instrument  of  national  policy, 
albeit  a  violent  one.  While  military  power  may  be  the 
primary  tool  a  nation  uses  to  wage  war,  it  is  not  the 
only  one  available. 

Military  power,  together  with  economic  and  political 
power,  may  be  used  to  impose  one's  will  upon  an  opponent. 
Whether  in  war  or  operations  short  of  war,  current  U.S. 
doctrine  focuses  on  the  use  of  this  military  element  of 
national  power  to  defeat  the  opposing  military  forces. 
Other  elements  of  national  power,  such  as  economic  or 
political,  are  linked  with  military  action  at  the 
national  strategic  level  and  passed  to  the  operational 
and  tactical  levels  of  military  actions  through 
constraints  or  limitations  on  the  use  of  force. 
Nevertheless,  these  other  elements  of  power  are  not  fully 
integrated  at  the  lower  levels  of  war.  This  monograph 
addresses  whether  or  not  this  current  approach  is  the 
best  one  for  achieving  overall  strategic  success. 

To  answer  this  question,  this  monograph  will  look 
first  at  the  theoretical  basis  for  an  integrated  campaign 
by  analyzing  the  works  of  Clausewitz  and  later  military 
theorists.  By  evaluating  current  U.S.  military  doctrine 
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and  the  recent  American  campaigns,  JUST  CAUSE  and  DESERT 
SHIELD/DESERT  STORM,  this  monograph  will  then  evaluate 
the  extent  to  which  integration  is  emphasized  within 
current  campaign  planning  and  how  that  level  of 
integration  contributed  to  or  detracted  from  the  specific 
operations.  Finally,  the  monograph  will  offer  an 
approach  for  the  operational  artist  and  recommendations 
for  the  incorporation  of  such  an  approach  into  today's 
campaign  planning  doctrine. 

II.  THE  THEORETICAL  BASIS  FOR  AN  INTEGRATED  APPROACH 

Clausewitz  stated  that  war  is  an  instrument  of 
policy,  with  its  goal  being  to  bend  the  enemy  to  do  one's 
will.  As  an  element  of  national  policy,  Clausewitz 
recognized  the  need  for  integration  of  the  use  of  the 
military  with  the  overall  plan  for  victory;  to  be 
successful,  the  commander-in-chief  must  be  both  a 
statesman  and  a  general,  with  a  "thorough  grasp  of 
national  policy."1  Objectives  of  the  war  must  lead  to 
the  enemy's  collapse  of  will  (the  purview  of  the 
statesman)  and  be  achievable  with  the  available  resources 
(the  purview  of  the  general) . 

However,  Clausewitz  dealt  solely  with  war  and  did 
not  discuss  other  ways  in  which  one  might  impose  one's 
will  on  his  enemy.  Within  the  military  realm,  he  focused 
primarily  on  combat  operations.  While  refuting  the 
concept  that  war  is  not  conducted  solely  for  war's  sake. 
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he  devotes  much  of  his  theoretical  discussion  to  the 
concept  of  "absolute  war, "  the  unmitigated  use  of 
violence  to  destroy  one's  opponent.  Consequently,  he 
does  not  address  the  use  of  other  policy  efforts  within 
the  context  of  war  itself. 

The  Soviet  theorist  A.  A.  Svechin,  often  referred  to 
as  the  "Soviet  Clausewitz,"  expanded  upon  Clausewitz's 
dictum  of  war  as  policy.  In  the  Marxist  tradition, 
Svechin  included  the  possibility  of  war  on  economic  and 
social  fronts  as  well  as  on  a  military  front.2  The 
actions  along  all  fronts  must  be  fully  integrated  and  in 
accord  with  the  political  goals  of  the  struggle.  Svechin 
discusses  the  use  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  preclude  an 
enemy  alliance  or  a  second  hostile  (military)  front  and 
economic  efforts  to  insure  sufficient  financial  resources 
for  the  conduct  of  combat  operations. 

Mao  Tse-Tung,  writing  about  the  revolutionary  war  in 
China,  stated  the  importance  of  understanding  what  he 
calls  "the  situation  of  the  whole,"  i.e.,  the  entire 
situation  surrounding  both  the  friendly  and  enemy 
societies  and  their  relationship  to  each  other.  Not  only 
must  the  military  leader  understand  the  military  aspects 
of  his  own  and  his  enemy's  forces,  but  for  the  best 
chance  for  success  he  must  also  appreciate  "...all  other 
conditions  related  to  the  war,  such  as  politics, 
economics,  geography,  and  weather ... "3 

While  eastern  thinkers  took  a  more  holistic  approach 
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to  defeating  their  enemies,  western  theorists  looked  to 
increased  technology.  The  advent  of  air  power  and 
nuclear  weapons  opened  new  possibilities  for  striking 
directly  at  the  will  of  the  enemy. 

While  possibly  overstating  the  abilities  of  an  air 
attack  to  break  the  will  of  an  enemy's  people,  Giulio 
Douhet  did  correctly  identify  the  targets  of  war  as  the 
resistance  of  the  enemy  both  by  material  (capability)  and 
moral  (will)  means.  Douhet  believed  that  the  air  arm 
could  be  used  to  attack  these  assets  directly,  without 
first  attacking  the  traditional  military  target — the 
enemy's  armed  forces.4  Although  his  belief  in  the  air 
arm  may  have  been  exaggerated,  Douhet  did  open  up  a 
school  of  thought  that  the  military  need  not  consider  the 
enemy  military  as  its  sole  objective. 

John  Warden,  also  looking  primarily  at  air  power, 
recognizes  three  potential  targets  for  military  forces: 
the  enemy's  military  forces,  the  enemy's  economy,  and  the 
will  of  the  enemy  government  or  people  to  resist.5  While 
more  realistic  with  respect  to  the  limitations  of  air 
power  as  a  sole  weapon,  Warden,  like  Douhet,  advocates 
that  the  military  element  of  national  power  not  be 
limited  to  attacking  the  corresponding  enemy's  military, 
but  rather  be  considered  for  a  larger  role. 

The  advent  of  nuclear  weapons  brought  to  light  a  new 
approach  to  warfare,  that  of  deterrence.  Although  not 
completely  absent  from  earlier  military  theory  (in  400  BC 
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Sun  Tzu  wrote  that  to  win  without  fighting  was  better 
than  to  have  to  fight  to  obtain  victory6),  more  modern, 
western  theorists  had  focused  less  on  prevention  and 
more  on  the  use  of  the  military  in  actual  conflict. 
Bernard  Brodie  is  one  of  the  nuclear  age  theorists  who 
discusses  the  use  of  military  power  (in  this  case  nuclear 
weapons)  in  a  deterrence  role.  Recognizing  that  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  can  impact  not  only  on  military 
targets  but  also  on  society  as  a  whole,  Brodie' s  argument 
focuses  around  how  to  posture  nuclear  forces  so  as  to 
preclude  such  an  event.7 

Although  these  modern  western  theorists  are 
approaching  the  issue  of  using  the  military  to  weaken 
other  elements  of  national  power,  they  do  not  take  the 
next  step  of  using  other  elements  of  national  power  to 
weaken  military  power.  In  contrast,  Svechin  and  Mao,  by 
broadening  the  scope  of  conflict  to  include  social  and 
economic  elements  along  with  the  military,  come  closer  to 
the  possibility  of  a  fully  integrated  approach  to  war. 


III.  CURRENT  DOCTRINE 

Current  U.S.  doctrine  addresses  three  levels  of  war: 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical.  With  slight 
variations  among  the  military  services,  current  doctrine 
defines  these  levels  as  follows: 

Strategic:  Involves  applying  all  elements  of 

national  power  towards  achieving  national  aims;  focuses 
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on  destroying  the  enemy's  will  to  resist.  Some  doctrine 
further  subdivides  this  level  into  national  and  military 
strategy,  the  latter  being  subordinate  to  the  former. 

When  this  distinction  is  made,  the  integration  of  all 
elements  of  national  power  is  done  as  part  of  national 
strategy.  Military  strategy  is  limited  to  selection  of 
theater  strategic  objectives  which  support  the  overall 
national  strategy  and  are  to  be  achieved  through  the  use 
of  the  military  element  of  power. 

Operational:  The  link  between  the  strategic 
and  tactical  levels  of  war;  involves  designing  and 
conducting  campaigns  to  use  military  force  to  achieve 
strategic  objectives  within  a  theater.  Focuses  on 
destruction  of  the  enemy  ability  to  resist. 

Tactical:  Use  of  available  forces  in  actual 
battles  or  engagements;  where  military  power  is  brought 
to  bear  in  attacking  specific  targets  to  achieve  the 
operational  ob j ect i ves . 0 

All  the  service  doctrines  discuss  the  use  of 
military  power  together  with  other  elements  of  national 
power.  However,  the  predominant  focus  for  the  military 
remains  action  against  enemy  capabilities,  i.e.,  the 
enemy's  military.  For  example,  Air  Force  doctrine 
specifically  states  that  "overcoming  hostile  will  can 
involve  military  operations  but  primarily  relies  on  other 
instruments  of  policy."9 

U.S.  military  joint  doctrine  also  recognizes  the 
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need  to  integrate  elements  of  national  policy.  However, 
as  the  Department  of  Defense  controls  only  military 
actions,  doctrine  advises  that  "military  leaders  must 
work  with  other  members  of  the  national  security  team  in 
the  most  skilled,  tactful,  and  persistent  way  to  promote 
unity  of  effort."10 

In  accordance  with  this  imperative,  our  current 
National  Military  Strategy  document  does  in  fact 
recommend  that  military  planners  consider  other  elements 
of  national  power.  Under  the  concept  of  "Adaptive 
Planning, "  the  strategy  recommends  that  regional 
commanders -in-chiefs  (CINCs)  consider  multiple  options, 
"encompassing  all  the  instruments  of  national  power."11 

The  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)  expands 
on  this  concept  and  offers  more  specific  guidance  for  the 
operational  planner.  It  defines  "Flexible  Deterrent 
Options"  (FDOs)  which  can  be  considered  by  the  CINC. 

These  include  economic,  political,  and  diplomatic  as 
well  as  military  initiatives  which  may  be  useful  in 
getting  the  opponent  to  conform  to  U.S.  desires  without 
resorting  to  actual  combat.  Some  examples  are  provided 
in  the  table  below.  While  the  CINC  lacks  the  authority 
to  implement  many  of  these,  they  can  be  coordinated  with 
those  other  governmental  agencies  to  insure  unity  of 
effort . 

While  this  concept  for  integration  of  other  elements 
of  national  powers  may  seem  visionary,  it  is  limited  to 
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deterrence.  The  purpose  of  FDOs  are  to  provide  the  CINC 
with  multiple  options  without  placing  forces  in  danger. 
FDOs  are  to  be  used  so  that  they  facilitate  the 
deployment  of  decisive  force.  If  deterrence  fails, 
military  power  is  then  postured  to  resolve  the  conflict. 
Should  deterrence  succeed,  the  FDOs  can  easily  be 
reversed.  Once  military  conflict  begins,  however,  the 
JSCP  no  longer  discusses  FDOs  as  a  part  of  the  military 
campaign  process.12 

This  attitude  is  also  reflected  in  the  emerging 
United  Nations  doctrine  for  peacekeeping  and  peacemaking 
operations.  Prior  to  an  actual  conflict,  preventive 
diplomacy,  to  include  military  activities  short  of 
combat,  attempts  to  resolve  disputes.  Post-conflict 
peace-building  operations  also  include  both  diplomatic 
and  military  actions,  in  this  case  to  rebuild 
institutions  and  nations  torn  by  conflict.  During  actual 
conflict,  however,  diplomatic  and  military  efforts,  while 
mutually  supportive,  are  separated  into  peacemaking  and 
peacekeeping  or  peace  enforcing  operations.  Peacemaking 
includes  those  political  and  diplomatic  actions  designed 
to  resolve  disputes  throughout  the  conflict  continuum, 
i.e.,  before,  during,  or  after  actual  armed  conflict. 

The  military  counterpart  to  these  political  and 
diplomatic  efforts  include  peacekeeping  operations  (with 
mutual  agreement  from  the  belligerents)  and  peace 
enforcement  (when  belligerents  may  not  consent  to 
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intervention  and  may  be  involved  in  actual  conflict).13 


Table  1.  Examples  of  Flexible  Deterrent  Options.14 


Political 

*  Consult  Congressional  Leaders 

*  Increase  Public  Awareness 

-  Press  Conferences 

-  Talk  Shows 

Diplomatic 

*  Send  Demarches 

*  Reduce  Diplomatic  Ties 

*  Meet  with  Foreign  Leaders 

*  Evacuate  Unofficial  Americans 

Military 

*  Increase  Reconnaissance  Collection 

*  Intensify  Training 

*  Put  Forces  on  Alert 

*  Exercise  Prepositioned  Equipment 

*  Deploy  Small  Units 

Economic 

1*  Discontinue  Assistance  Programs 
*  Freeze  Assets 
*  Enact  Trade  Sanctions 
*  Restrict  Corporate  Transactions 


The  precise  definitions  serve  as  indicators  of  the 
degree  of  integration  of  the  military  and  other  elements 
of  national  power  in  working  toward  resolution  of  the 
conflict.  Only  those  activities  which  doctrinally  occur 
outside  of  actual  conflict  suggest  the  use  of  military 
power  along  with  the  other  elements  of  national  power. 
During  conflict,  separate  activities  address  the 
political/diplomatic  and  the  military  initiatives.  The 
graphical  representation  of  these  intervention  activities 
over  the  course  of  an  actual  conflict  highlights  this 
separation. 
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Time 

i  Mid-Intensity 

Conflict 

Figure  l.  A  Typical  Scenario  -  Definitional 
Interrelationships  of  United  Nations  Roles 


U.S.  doctrine  also  has  a  more  integrated  approach  to 
these  pre-  and  post-conflict  periods.  Under  the  umbrella 
category  of  Low  Intensity  Conflict  (LIC) ,  Army  doctrine 
groups  such  military  missions  as  support  for  insurgencies 
and  counterinsurgencies,  combatting  terrorism, 
peacekeeping  operations,  and  peacetime  contingency 
operations.  While  all  military  operations  should  support 
overall  national  policies,  the  Army  considers  LIC 
operations  to  be  so  closely  linked  to  their  political 
nature  that  the  doctrine  includes  the  imperative  of 
"political  dominance. 1,15 

While  other  uses  of  the  military  focus  primarily  on 
the  military  aspect  of  operations,  LIC  doctrine 
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specifically  states  that  it  "is  waged  by  a  combination  of 
means,  employing  political,  economic,^  informational,  and 
military  instruments."16  Unity  of  effort,  as  defined  in 
LIC  doctrine,  explicitly  mentions  the  need  for 
interagency  "integration  and  coordination"17  and  calls  on 
military  planners  to  consider  how  their  actions  can  be 
used  in  concert  with  those  of  other  elements  of  national 
power. 18 

Although  LIC  doctrine  does  bring  the  integration  of 
all  elements  of  national  power  to  the  operational  level, 
this  aspect  of  planning  and  conducting  operations  does 
not  extend  to  conventional,  mid-  or  high-intensity 
conflicts.  By  examining  two  recent  military  campaigns, 
one  can  see  the  impact  of  this  doctrinal  separation  of 
the  elements  of  national  power. 

IV.  HISTORICAL  CASE  STUDIES 

Two  recent  U.S.  military  campaigns  illustrate  the 
potential  impact  of  the  separation  of  the  military 
element  from  the  other  elements  of  national  power  at  the 
operational  level  of  war.  Operation  JUST  CAUSE 
demonstrates  the  desynchronization  which  may  occur  with 
such  separation,  while  Operations  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT 
STORM  show  how  an  operation  can  be  successful  when 
military  and  political  leaders  make  the  effort  to  fully 
integrate  operations. 
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Operation  JUST  CAUSE 


In  December,  1989,  U.S.-  forces  invaded  the  nation  of 
Panama  to  oust  General  Manuel  Noriega  and  install  the 
democratically  elected  Endara  government.  While  most 
would  agree  that  the  military  operations  accomplishing 
the  first  objective  were  successful,  the  subsequent  U.S. 
efforts  at  nation  building  were  less  auspicious. 

Initial  efforts  to  oust  Noriega  did  not  involve 
military  force.  In  fact,  United  States  policy  under  the 
Reagan  administration  was  firmly  against  such  an  option.19 
During  this  time  the  administration  did,  however,  attempt 
diplomatic  and  economic  means.  In  February,  1988,  two 
Florida  grand  juries  indicted  Noriega  on  drug  trafficking 
charges.  The  Department  of  Justice  attorneys  who  worked 
to  get  the  indictments  acted  without  regard  to  any 
difficulties  concerning  foreign  policy.  These  actions 
came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  military  planners,  who 
learned  of  them  only  24  hours  before  the  indictments  were 
announced.20  Formal  economic  sanctions  began  on  April 
8th.21  These  tended  only  to  hurt  Panamanian  businesses 
and  civilians  without  having  any  apparent  effect  on 
Noriega.22 

In  spite  of  President  Reagan's  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  force,  military  planners  were  considering  other 
options.  Not  all  operational  plans  leading  up  to  JUST 
CAUSE  called  for  the  involvement  of  U.S.  forces.  As 
early  as  1988,  General  Woerner,  the  CINC  Southern  Command 
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(SOUTHCOM)  presented  a  plan  known  as  FISSURES.  The 
FISSURES  plan  had  been  developed  with  the  U.S.  Embassy 
and  in  coordination  with  the  Department  of  State, 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  The  FISSURES  plan  involved  integrated  political- 
military  actions  designed  to  separate  Noriega  from  the 
political  leadership  of  the  Panamanian  Defense  Forces 
(PDF),  leading  to  an  internal  Panamanian  solution. 

General  Woerner  considered  this  plan  to  be  holistic  in 
nature  and  believed  that  any  piecemeal  execution  would 
defeat  the  plan's  purpose.  However,  Washington  did  not 
approve  the  original  FISSURES  ONE  and  only  approved  of 
pieces  of  the  revised  version,  FISSURES  TWO.23 

Planning  for  the  commitment  of  U.S.  forces  against 
the  Panamanian  Defense  Force  (PDF)  began  in  1987  with  the 
ELABORATE  MAZE  (later  called  PRAYER  BOOK)  series  of 
plans.  In  contrast  with  General  Woerner 's  interagency 
efforts,  these  plans  were  compartmentalized  for  security 
reasons.  Consequently,  they  received  only  limited 
discussion  outside  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Even 
the  U.S.  Embassy  was  excluded  from  the  planning 
coordination,  except  for  those  parts  of  the  non-combatant 
evacuation  (NEO)  plan  which  affected  them.24 

While  the  ELABORATE  MAZE  plans  were  under 
development,  General  Woerner  continued  to  push  for  an 
integrated  strategy  which  would  consider  political  and 
economic  factors  along  with  military  ones.  As  the 
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regional  CINC,  General  Woerner  believed  he  had  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  Latin  America  situation.  He 
continually  advocated  a  strategy  which  included  the 
Panamanian  people  and  resisted  imposition  of  a  U.S. 
military  solution.  This  attitude  subsequently  led  to  his 
replacement  in  1989.“ 

Under  General  Woerner' s  replacement,  General 
Thurman,  the  U.S.  forces  executed  the  combat  plan 
originally  called  BLUE  SPOON.  This  use  of  the  U.S. 
military  to  bring  down  the  Noriega  government  was  very 
successful.  In  less  than  4  days,  the  Noriega  government 
and  the  PDF  were  impotent.  Efforts  to  rebuild  the 
Panamanian  government  under  the  democratically  elected 
Endara  government,  however,  were  less  thought  out. 

Looking  at  the  planning  process  for  ELABORATE 
MAZE/ PRAYER  BOOK,  one  can  see  several  factors  which 
contributed  to  the  subsequent  difficulties  in  executing 
the  nation  building  aspects  of  the  plan.  Perhaps  most 
significant  was  that  for  convenience  sake,  the  ELABORATE 
MAZE  series  consisted  of  separate  plans  for  combat  and 
post  conflict  nation  building  operations.  This 
separation  led  to  several  critical  problems. 

First,  military  civil  affairs  planners  were  denied 
access  to  the  combat  plan.26  This  contributed  to  the 
confusion  between  the  specific  political  objective 
following  combat  operations  and  the  execution  of 
subsequent  civil-military  operations.  In  particular,  the 
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status  of  the  PDF  would  be  a  key  variable  in  how  civil 
order  would  be  restored.  Without  access  to  the  combat 
plan,  civil-military  planners  were  not  able  to  properly 
synchronize  their  operations  with  the  potential 
situations  which  might  be  present  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  combat  operations.21 

Second,  the  separation  originally  born  of 
convenience  made  it  easier  for  military  planners  to  focus 
on  combat  operations  to  the  exclusion  of  post-conflict 
nation  building  requirements.  This  tendency  was 
pervasive,  as  demonstrated  when  the  newly  assigned  CINC 
SOUTHCOM,  General  Thurman,  focused  solely  on  the  combat 
plan.28 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significantly,  this 
separation  of  plans  directly  contributed  to  the  resulting 
inadequate  interagency  coordination.  The 
compartmentalization  of  the  plans  and  the  close-hold 
nature  prevented  interagency  access  even  to  the  post¬ 
conflict  plans  which  directly  involved  them.  The  nation 
building  plan,  originally  known  as  KRYSTAL  BALL,  later 
BLIND  LOGIC,  and  subsequently  executed  as  PROMOTE 
LIBERTY,  clearly  involved  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies.  In  1989,  when  military  planners  realized  that 
the  plans  infringed  on  State  Department  operations  asked 
permission  from  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  to 
coordinate  with  the  political  counselor  at  the  Embassy. 
Initially,  DOD  refused,  citing  the  secret  nature  of  the 
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plans.  Later,  coordination  was  allowed,  provided  the 
military  "talk  around  the  plan."  Consequently,  many 
political-military  issues,  such  as  the  interim  military 
government  in  Panama,  were  never  discussed.29 

Given  that  the  Department  of  Defense  excluded  the 
Department  of  State,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID) ,  the  Justice  Department,  and  other  non- 
Defense  agencies  from  the  planning  process  for  the  post¬ 
conflict  nation  building  effort,  it  is  not  too  surprising 
that  the  U.S.  failed  to  achieve  the  unity  of  effort 
required  to  fully  integrate  use  of  all  elements  of 
national  power.30 

One  instance  of  poor  integration  occurred  in  January 
1991,  when  the  diplomatic  mission  returned  to  Panama. 

The  State  Department  had  no  plan  to  assume  responsibility 
for  reestablishing  the  Panamanian  government. 

Consequently,  this  task  remained  with  the  military 
elements  already  performing  this  role.  The  potential  for 
diplomatic,  political,  and  economic  power  within  the 
State  Department  was  thereby  wasted.31 

Another  problem  of  PROMOTE  LIBERTY  was  a  shortage  of 
civil  affairs  personnel.  This  situation  might  have  been 
remedied  by  through  reserve  mobilization,  however  the 
decision  not  to  do  so  was  at  least  partly  due  to  the 
potential  political  consequences  of  such  an  action.32  In 
this  instance  failure  to  support  the  military  with 
appropriate  political  power  (by  calling  up  needed 
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reserves)  degraded  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
operation.  A  similar  failure  occurred  as  inadequate 
political  power  was  used  to  hasten  the  appropriation  and 
delivery  of  economic  aid  to  the  rebuilding  nation.33 

Operations  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM 

While  still  lacking  full  integration  in  some  areas, 
Operations  DESERT  SHIELD  and  DESERT  STORM,  in  contrast  to 
the  planning  strategy  used  for  operations  in  Panama, 
offer  a  unique  lesson  in  cooperation  and  unity  of  effort. 

Almost  immediately  after  Saddam  Hussein's  invasion 
of  Kuwait  on  August  2,  1990,  the  U.S.,  using  the  medium 
of  United  Nations  (UN) ,  began  building  an  international 
coalition  condemning  Iraq's  actions.  Within  5  days,  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  passed  resolutions  calling  for 
economic  sanctions;  within  2  weeks,  the  U.S.  Navy  had 
begun  a  blockade  to  help  enforce  the  embargo.  These 
efforts  indicate  a  clear  linkage  of  diplomatic,  economic, 
and  military  elements  of  national  power. 

As  the  sanctions  continued,  so  did  the  political, 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  military  efforts  of  the  United 
States.  Through  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
economic  aid  was  offered  to  allied  nations  which  might 
otherwise  be  hurt  by  the  economic  embargo.34  At  home,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  considered  relaxing  environmental 
rules  on  oil  and  gas  drilling  to  offset  potential 
shortfalls  due  to  the  embargo.  President  Bush  also  made 
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decisions  regarding  the  potential  use  of  U.S.  strategic 
oil  reserves  while  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
urged  energy  conservation. 35  Meanwhile,  the  use  of 
military  power  began  with  diplomatic  overtures  to  the 
government  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  gain  its  permission  to 
deploy  U.S.  troops  to  the  region.  The  subsequent 
deployment  involved  political  power  within  the  U.S.  as 
well,  as  the  President  mobilized  needed  reserve  forces. 

So  far,  however,  these  military  actions  fell 
primarily  into  the  doctrinal  category  of  peacetime 
contingency  operations,  a  form  of  Low  Intensity 
Conflict.36  Although  posturing  for  the  defense  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  DESERT  SHIELD  can  also  be  viewed  as  a  show  of 
force.  While  many  troops  were  involved  in  potential 
hostile  situations  (such  as  those  enforcing  the  embargo) 
the  level  of  conflict  still  fell  below  that  of  being  at 
war.37  Economic  sanctions  and  diplomatic  initiatives 
continued  to  appear  prevalent  in  U.S.  strategy  to  free 
Kuwait. 

While  debate  continued  over  whether  sanctions  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  break  Saddam's  will,  military 
planners  from  U.S.  Army  Central  Command  (CENTCOM)  began 
working  on  an  offensive  military  option.  In  October 
1990,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
Powell  briefed  President  Bush  on  the  military 
requirements  for  this  approach.30  Enhancing  the  chances 
for  success  of  the  military  option  through  the  use  of 
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diplomatic  power,  the  U.S.  continued  to  work  through  the 
U.N.,  and  by  the  end  of  November  had  obtained  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  use  of  force  to  remove  the 
Iraqi  invaders  from  Kuwait.39 

Keeping  with  U.S.  doctrine,  the  focus  of  the 
military  planning  was  against  the  Iraqi  military  forces. 
The  original  plan  consisted  of  four  phases:  Phases  One 
through  Three  involved  air  attacks  on  command  and  control 
facilities,  logistics  facilities,  and  finally  Iraqi 
ground  forces;  Phase  Four  was  a  ground  attack.40 

Although  the  initial  air  attacks  were  clearly 
sequenced  to  provide  the  battlefield  conditions  necessary 
to  achieve  ultimate  success  in  the  ground  efforts,  they 
also  allowed  for  continuing  diplomatic  efforts.  Prior  to 
the  campaign  decision  point  to  initiate  ground  action, 
President  Bush  issued  a  final  ultimatum  for  Iraqi 
withdrawal.41  Although  probably  not  a  formal  part  of  the 
military  campaign  plan,  this  ability  to  integrate 
diplomatic  initiatives  in  the  midst  of  a  military 
operation  demonstrates  the  unity  of  effort  achieved 
during  this  strategic  operation. 

During  DESERT  STORM,  the  need  to  sustain  the 
coalition  also  drove  some  operational  military  decisions. 
One  example  occurred  in  January  1991  as  Iraqi  Scud 
missile  attacks  on  Israel  threatened  to  provoke 
retaliation  which  could  impact  on  the  U.S. -Arab 
coalition.  Deployment  of  U.S.  Patriot  missile  batteries 
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to  Israel  and  subsequent  increased  efforts  to  find  and 
destroy  Scud  launchers  were  military  decisions  with 
diplomatic  impacts.42 

Another  example  involved  the  President's  decision  to 
order  the  cease  fire  after  100  hours  of  ground  combat 
reflected  the  diplomatic  pressures  of  the  Saudi  and 
Egyptian  leadership  who  feared  that  the  deposing  of 
Saddam  might  lead  to  the  rise  of  a  more  fundamentalist, 
Shiite  Muslim  government.43  Political  pressure  from  home, 
based  on  media  coverage  of  the  apparently  wanton 
destruction  along  the  so-called  highway  of  death,  may 
have  also  contributed  to  this  military  decision.44 

Focusing  primarily  on  military  combat  operations, 
post-conflict  civil-military  operations  (CMO)  were  not  a 
top  priority  for  in-theater  military  planners.  First, 
prior  to  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  ARCENT,  the  army 
component  of  CENTCOM,  lacked  a  full-time  civil  affairs 
officer.  Next,  deployment  of  civil  affairs  elements  was 
continually  being  delayed  in  favor  of  additional  combat 
forces.  Late  mobilization  and  deployment  of  the  reserve 
component  civil  affairs  units  also  tended  to  push  back 
civil  affairs  planning.45  Civil  affairs  units  also  lacked 
essential  communication  and  transportation  equipment.46 
Arabic  linguists,  essential  for  conducting  CMO,  were  in 
short  supply.47  In  some  cases,  civil  affairs  planners  had 
adequate  security  clearances  but  were  not  granted  access 
to  intelligence  data  such  as  current  imagery  which  might 
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have  been  critical  to  their  CMO  planning  effort.40 

The  VII  Corps  was  surprised  by  the  large  number  of 
Iraqi  refugees  fleeing  persecution  by  remnants  of  the 
Iraqi  Republican  Guard  forces.49  With  assistance  from 
civil  affairs  teams  from  the  352d  Civil  Affairs  Brigade, 
however,  the  corps  established  the  facilities  and 
provided  services  as  necessary.50  Meanwhile,  diplomatic 
efforts  convinced  the  Saudi  government  to  reverse  its 
initial  policy  and  accept  many  of  these  Iraqi  refugees.51 
U.S.  military  assets  were  used  both  to  construct 
facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  to  transport  refugees  to 
the  new  location.52 

One  problem  related  to  refugees  which  the  military 
experienced  which  might  have  been  better  handled  with 
support  from  the  State  Department  involved  Iraqis  and 
other  third  country  nationals  requesting  political 
asylum.  Without  published  guidelines,  military  elements 
needing  to  process  such  requests  were  often  confused  on 
how  to  deal  with  them.53 

Still,  some  of  the  post-conflict  planning  exhibited 
a  large  degree  of  interagency  coordination. 

Specifically,  the  plans  to  assist  the  Kuwaiti  government 
in  their  effort  to  rebuild  their  nation  was  a  multi¬ 
agency  effort.  A  team  of  Kuwaiti  bureaucrats  assembled 
in  Washington,  D.C.  in  December  1990  to  begin  to  address 
this  problem.  Sanctioned  by  the  Kuwaiti  government  in 
exile,  this  team  worked  through  the  Department  of  State 
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who  coordinated  contacts  with  other  U.S.  agencies, 
including  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  military  Civil 
Affairs  specialists,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) . 54  Based  on  a 
request  from  the  Kuwaiti  government,  the  U.S.  military 
created  the  civil  affairs  Kuwaiti  Task  Force  (KTF)  which 
estimated  the  potential  damage  and  required 
reconstruction  effort.55  These  elements  of  the  352d  Civil 
Affairs  Command  later  deployed  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
subsequently  Kuwait  City  where  they  assisted  the  Kuwaiti 
government  with  law  enforcement  and  establishing 
emergency  services.56  Still,  the  majority  of  the 
responsibility  for  rebuilding  Kuwait  fell  on  the  Kuwaiti 
government,  who  contracted  for  much  of  the  work.51 

COMPARISON  OF  OPERATIONS  JUST  CAUSE  AND 
DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM 

Operation  JUST  CAUSE  shows  how  unity  of  effort  can 
be  lost  as  military  efforts  are  separated  from  their 
political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  counterparts. 
Interestingly,  this  separation  occurred  even  during  the 
LIC  phase  of  nation  building,  where  doctrine  asserts  that 
integration  of  all  elements  of  national  power  is  key. 

In  contrast,  DESERT  SHIELD  and  DESERT  STORM 
demonstrate  how  unity  of  effort  can  be  achieved,  even 
during  a  conventional  war,  when  statesmen  and  generals 
appreciate  the  unique  capabilities  each  has  to  offer  to 
the  crisis  resolution.  While  this  paper  is  intended  to 
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evaluate  consequences  rather  than  causes  of  such 
separation,  it  is  interesting  to  investigate  some  of  the 
factors  which  may  have  contributed  to  this  disparity 
between  the  two  campaigns. 

First,  the  strategic  goals  of  the  two  operations 
were  very  different.  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  had  a 
very  recognizable  goal  of  defending  Saudi  Arabia  from 
Iraqi  aggression  and  removal  of  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait. 
Establishing  a  democratic  government  in  Panama  is  a  less 
well-defined  end  state.  The  clearer  the  end  state,  the 
more  likely  that  various  government  agencies  will  achieve 
unity  of  effort.  With  a  vague  end  state,  different 
agencies  might  perceive  different  goals  and  the  effort 
will  therefore  be  disjointed. 

Second,  the  availability  of  political  power,  i.e.. 
President  Bush's  ability  to  rally  the  American  people 
(and  Congress),  was  markedly  different  during  the  two 
campaigns.  For  JUST  CAUSE,  fear  of  political 
difficulties  contributed  to  his  decision  not  to  mobilize 
needed  civil  affairs  personnel.  Yet  his  ability  to  build 
an  important  domestic  consensus  on  the  need  for  military 
action  to  free  Kuwait  was  indicative  of  greater  political 
power.  Why  this  difference?  There  are  many  possible 
explanations,  but  the  more  definable  end  state  offered  in 
DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  might  have  made  a  political 
consensus  easier  to  achieve. 

Third,  the  international  coalition  created  and 
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sustained  during  the  Gulf  crisis  brought  the  political 
and  diplomatic  needs  to  the  forefront  of  planning  for  all 
elements  of  power.  No  longer  could  the  military  operate 
without  constraints.  From  selection  of  the  theater 
objectives  to  deployment  of  Patriot  missile  units  to 
Israel,  military  actions  clearly  supported  a  larger 
political  agenda. 

Finally,  one  could  argue  that  the  importance  of  each 
campaign  to  the  United  States  *  national  security 
interests  made  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  much  more 
visible  to  the  entire  administration  than  was  JUST  CAUSE. 
Consequently,  as  the  Gulf  crisis  unfolded,  the  Department 
of  State,  instead  of  being  excluded  from  the  planning 
process,  was  a  key  player. 

No  matter  what  the  causes,  the  results  v.f  both 
campaigns  are  very  distinct.  Within  6  months  after  the 
Panama  invasion,  the  press  was  beginning  to  question 
whether  or  not  anything  was  gained.  It  remained  unclear 
whether  the  Endara  government  would  in  fact  be  able  to 
provide  the  needed  democratic  leadership  and-even  if  it 
could,  if  the  Panamanian  people  be  better  off  under  this 
regime  than  they  were  before  the  invasion. 

During  JUST  CAUSE,  the  military  leaders  separated 
themselves  from  the  critical  post-conflict  activity 
planning.  Not  only  disjointed  from  an  interagency 
perspective,  the  military  operators  separated  themselves 
from  their  own  civil  affairs  operations.  Consequently, 
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the  transition  to  the  stated  national  aim  of  fostering 
democracy  in  Panama  was  hindered.  With  the  legitimacy  of 
the  new  Panamanian  government  at  stake,  any  faltering, 
real  or  perceived,  of  the  new  government  could  mean  its 
demise.  Through  separation  of  military  and  other 
elements  of  national  power,  the  U.S.  risked  winning  at 
the  operational  level  and  still  failing  to  achieve 
victory. 

In  direct  contrast,  DESERT  STORM  planning  clearly 
involved  all  political  as  well  as  military  players, 
especially  the  Department  of  State.  Unlike  JUST  CAUSE, 
the  need  for  nation  building  was  openly  addressed,  with 
the  State  Department  coordinating  the  interagency  effort 
with  representatives  of  the  Kuwaiti  government  in  exile. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  all  post-conflict  planning  was 
perfect.  Planning  for  civil-military  operations  could 
have  been  better  integrated.  Still,  the  effort  was 
greatly  improved  over  the  detached  planning  of  JUST 
CAUSE/PROMOTE  LIBERTY.  And  although  controversy  still 
surrounds  the  political  decision  to  halt  combat 
operations  at  100  hours,  no  one  can  contest  that  the 
military  accomplished  the  primary  strategic  objective  of 
removing  Iraqi  forces  from  Kuwait. 
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V.  ANALYSIS 


During  peacetime,  the  U.S.  military  seems  to  accept 
the  need  for  cooperation  among  agencies.  During  war, 
however,  the  military  sees  the  need  for  a  relatively 
unimpeded  operation  under  military  control.  The  argument 
is  that  once  the  decision  is  made  to  use  decisive 
military  force,  the  military  operation  should  be  well 
enough  defined  to  let  it  reach  its  objective  before  one 
must  again  consider  the  political  ramifications. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  first 
articulated  these  thoughts  in  1984,  in  what  is  now 
referred  to  as  the  "Weinberger  Doctrine."  He  argued  that 
military  force  should  be  used  only  when  the  following 
conditions  are  met:  (1)  use  is  deemed  vital  to  U.S. 
national  interests;  (2)  there  is  a  clear  intent  to  win; 
(3)  use  of  force  is  carried  out  with  "clearly  defined 
political  and  military  objectives";  (4)  these  objectives 
and  the  need  for  use  of  force  are  continually  evaluated 
and  adjusted  as  necessary;  (5)  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  support  such  use;  and  (6)  it  is  a  last 
resort.58 

The  U.S.  1993  national  security  strategy  also  echoes 
this  thought,  with  its  call  for  the  "capability  to 
generate  decisive  combat  power,"  which  will  enable  a 
military  force,  when  used,  to  "terminate  a  given  conflict 
swiftly  on  terms  favorable  to  us  and  with  minimum  loss  of 
life.  ”59 
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If  decisive  military  force  is  used  only  as  a  last 
resort,  after  extensive  diplomatic,  economic,  political, 
and  even  military  power  short  of  actual  war  have  failed 
to  break  the  will  of  the  enemy,  a  quick  and  well  placed 
application  of  military  force  would  leave  little 
opportunity  for  the  implementation  of  further  non¬ 
military  initiatives. 

But  even  DESERT  STORM,  which  clearly  fits  this  model 
of  application  of  military  force,  shows  that  diplomatic 
efforts  can  be  integrated  within  a  military  campaign 
without  needlessly  risking  the  outcome  of  the  military 
action  or  servicemen's  lives.  In  this  case,  a  diplomatic 
effort  (the  pre-ground  attack  ultimatum)  did  not  appear 
to  affect  the  timing  of  the  final  operation.  Had  it 
resulted  in  Saddam's  withdrawal  from  Kuwait,  many  lives 
on  both  sides  would  have  been  spared.  Although  it  did 
not  produce  this  effect,  by  offering  a  peaceful 
alternative,  the  coalition  gained  moral  ground, 
reinforcing  the  values  for  which  they  fought.  In 
achieving  this  integration,  however,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  Saddam  was  given  only  a  limited  time,  so  that 
the  military  conditions  achieved  by  the  air  attacks  would 
not  be  reversed  prior  to  the  launching  of  the  ground 
effort. 

In  contrast,  current  doctrine  is  based  on  the 
concern  that  interspersing  diplomatic  and  other  non¬ 
military  initiatives  within  a  military  campaign  could 
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lead  to  a  piecemeal  application  of  force.  With  less  than 
a  full  commitment  to  military  action,  the  government  may 
be  left  with  a  policy  of  gradual  escalation  which  could 
place  military  forces  at  risk.  Perhaps  this  is  our 
Vietnam  syndrome,  where  the  commitment  of  forces 
continued  to  increase  without  an  apparent  strategy  for 
success.  A  counter  argument  is  that  overemphasis  on  this 
strategic  failure  has  led  to  a  policy  (the  Weinberger 
Doctrine)  which  will  preclude  fighting  anything  but 
traditional  conventional  wars.60  Whatever  the  historical 
basis  for  current  doctrine,  it  clearly  stresses  giving 
military  forces  the  freedom  of  action  needed  to 
accomplish  specified  military  tasks  with  minimal,  if  any, 
political  constraints. 

LTC  Helmut  Zehrer  of  the  German  Army  presented  a 
model  which  describes  this  meshing  of  military  and 
political  perspectives  and  the  relationship  of  the  degree 
of  coherence  to  the  ability  of  the  military  and  civilian 
leadership  to  maintain  freedom  of  action  within  their 
separate  realms.  This  model  proposes  that  the  better  the 
balance  between  the  two  elements,  the  more  successful 
will  be  a  campaign.  LTC  Zehrer  took  three  periods  of 
conflict  from  German  history  and  charted  them  using  his 
model.  When  the  military  and  political  coincided  as  in 
the  1870s  under  Bismark  and  von  Moltke,  the  Germans 
achieved  the  best  results.61 
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Figure  2.  Balancing  Political  and 
Military  Action  in  Controlling  Policy 


To  insure  a  proper  balance,  U.S.  doctrine  advocates 
the  integration  of  all  elements  of  national  power,  even 
if  only  at  the  strategic  level.  Use  of  the  military 
element  without  consideration  of  how  it  interrelates  with 
the  other  elements  will  almost  always  produce  a  bankrupt 
strategy.  However,  this  does  not  preclude  closer 
integration  of  these  elements  at  the  operational  level. 

Just  as  current  doctrine  places  high  value  on  the 
mutually  supporting  nature  of  combined  arms  and  joint 
operations,  integrating  all  elements  of  national  power 
offers  a  greater  potential  for  success  than  the  separate 
application  would.  Just  as  today's  army  would  no  sooner 
attack  an  opponent's  army  without  the  support  of  air 
force  assets,  one  should  not  envision  defeating  an 
enemy's  military  with  military  assets  alone.  Instead, 
all  elements  of  national  power  should  be  combined  to 
defeat  the  enemy's  will. 

While  this  may  seem  an  obvious  statement,  the 
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question  still  remains  at  what  level  should  this 
integration  occur?  Current  doctrine  places  this 
responsibility  at  the  (national)  strategic  level.  As  the 
first  common  authority  for  the  use  of  all  elements  of 
national  power  is  the  President,  this  approach  seems 
rational.  Due  to  distinct  chains  of  command,  any 
coordination  of  efforts  below  that  level  (for  example 
between  a  CINC  and  the  Embassy)  will  not  be  on  a  command 
basis.  Given  the  right  person,  such  coordination  may 
prove  very  fruitful.  But  without  formal  doctrine 
requiring  such  efforts,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
effective  coordination  will  occur  below  the  National 
Security  Council. 

To  insure  effective  coordination  between  all 
agencies,  the  campaign  planning  process  would  need  to  be 
revised  to  incorporate  the  planning  for  all  elements  of 
national  power.  This  planning  should  not  be  integrated 
only  in  peacetime  (such  as  is  advocated  in  the  Adaptive 
Planning  concept)  nor  should  it  be  centered  around  the 
military. 

VI.  PROPOSED  INTEGRATED  CAMPAIGN  PLANNING  METHODOLOGY 

Current  doctrine  provides  certain  tenets  for 
campaign  planning.  In  general,  a  campaign  plan  should 
specify  operational  objectives  and  then  sequence 
operations  and  allocate  resources  to  achieve  those 
objectives.  The  campaign  typically  focuses  on  the 
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enemy's  center  of  gravity,  provides  for  command  and 
control  relationships,  and  synchronizes  air,  land,  and 
sea  efforts.62  Following  this  methodology,  one  can 
develop  a  similar  process,  expanded  to  include  the  non¬ 
military  elements  of  national  power.63 

Defining  Operational  Objectives 

The  theater  commander,  together  with  national 
strategists,  should  determine  the  theater  strategic/ 
operational  objectives.  In  designing  a  theater  campaign 
to  achieve  these  objectives,  the  theater  commander  can 
not  forget  the  overall  strategic  aim  and  how  the  national 
strategy  plans  on  getting  there. 

Current  doctrine  bases  selection  of  operational 
objectives  both  on  the  value  to  the  overall  strategic 
objective  and  to  the  suitability  of  the  military  as  a 
tool  to  achieve  them.  This  concept  should  be  expanded  to 
include  not  only  those  objectives  within  the  reach  of  the 
military  acting  in  isolation  but  also  those  achievable  by 
the  military  in  concert  with  other  elements  of  national 
power. 

For  example,  a  common  military  objective  might  be 
capture  of  an  armed  force  cordoning  a  city.  A  larger 
objective  might  involve  capture  of  the  city,  to  include 
the  economic  and  political  infrastructure.  A  military 
effort  alone  might  not  be  able  to  achieve  such  an  aim, 
but  coupled  with  appropriate  economic  and  informational 
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elements,  the  city  might  be  won  without  combat  by 
convincing  the  inhabitants  of  the  futility  of  fighting 
and  offering  them  economic  or  other  incentives. 

In  considering  the  objective,  one  must  remain  aware 
that  the  value  of  any  given  objective  will  change  over 
time  as  friendly  action  and  enemy  reaction  shape  and 
reshape  the  arena  of  conflict.  For  example,  an  initial 
objective  may  be  destruction  of  the  enemy's  armed  force. 
However,  the  enemy  may  undergo  a  change  in  political 
leadership  which  enables  him  to  create  an  alliance  which 
enhances  his  military  power.  The  focus  on  the  original 
force  may  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  achieve  strategic 
success.  Now  maybe  diplomatic  efforts  are  needed  with 
the  new  operational  objective  of  breaking  the  alliance. 
All  campaign  planning  must  remain  open  to  the 
reevaluation  of  the  selected  objectives  and  be  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  as  the  "situation  of  the  whole"  changes. 

Sequencing  Operations 

The  campaign  plan  must  provide  a  sequence  of 
operations  which  will  achieve  the  stated  end.  For  an 
integrated  campaign  plan,  these  operations  could  include 
a  variety  of  possibilities  encompassing  all  elements  of 
national  power.  For  some  examples  of  operations,  see  the 
table  below. 

To  sequence  these  operations  for  the  maximum  effect, 
planners  must  be  aware  of  the  various  interrelationships 
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among  the  elements  of  national  power.  The  sample  table 
below  describes  how  various  elements  of  national  power 
might  be  used  to  attack  specific  targets  among  the 
enemy's  elements  of  national  power.  The  critical  aspect 
of  this  planning  is  to  recognize  that  each  element  can 
impact  any  of  the  enemy's  elements,  i.e.,  military  is  not 
limited  to  its  effects  on  the  opponent's  military. 


Table  2.  Possible  Operations  Matrix  -  Each  Element  of 
National  Power  and  the  Potential  for  Use  Against  the 
Enemy  Power  Base. 


Friendly 

Enemy 

"Target" 

"Actor" 

Political 

Economic 

WESBBtKM 

Diplomatic 

Political 

Sain  popular 
support 

Gain 

Congressional 

support 

Domestic 
mobilization 
of  economic 
resources 

Building 
political 
support  base 
for  economic 
aid 

Mobilization  of 
reserves 

Support 

recruiting 

efforts 

Gain 

Congressional 
support  for 
diplomatic 
initiatives 

Economic 

Build  support 
for 

corporate 

trade 

embargoes 

Freeze 

monetary 

assets 

Enact  trade 
sanctions 

Reduce  security 

assistance 

programs 

Arms  embargoes 

Cancel  >JS 

funded 

programs 

Provide 
economic  aid 
to  allies 

Military 

Mobilize 

reserves 

Increase 

informational 

efforts 

(psyops) 

Attack  key 
economic 
infra¬ 
structure 

Enforce 

embargo 

Increase 

exercise 

activities 

Deploy  forces 
to  region 

Combat  ops 

Increase  use 
of  mobile 
training 
teams 

Increase 

military 

exchanges 

Diplomatic 

Promote 

democratic 

elections 

use  UN  or 
other 

institutions 
to  enact 
sanctions 

Build/ reinforce 
military 
coalition 

Initiate  NEO 
procedures 

Informational 
efforts  to 
isolate 
international 
support 

Restrict 
activity  of 
diplomats 
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One  example  of  proper  sequencing  might  be  to  use 
diplomatic  power  to  build  a  coalition,  thus  increasing 
friendly  military  strength  prior  to  commitment  of 
military  force.  Another  might  involve  the  proper  timing 
of  a  diplomatic  demarche  during  an  anticipated  pause  in 
military  operations.  Yet  a  different  approach  could  be 
to  schedule  a  military  engagement  so  as  to  insure 
continued  political  support  on  the  homefront.  In  this 
manner,  as  one  element  of  national  power  nears  a 
culminating  point,  another  can  come  to  the  forefront. 

Applying  Resources 

Agencies  responsible  for  conducting  portions  of  the 
campaign  must  be  adequately  resourced.  Unfortunately, 
future  wars  will  most  likely  be  fought  under  substantial 
resource  constraints.  Many  of  these  resources  are  used 
by  more  than  one  element  of  national  power.  For  example, 
strategic  airlift  can  be  used  by  the  military  to  deploy 
or  sustain  combat  forces.  It  can  also  be  used  to 
transport  and  sustain  media  representatives  and  members 
of  Congress,  who  as  contributors  to  the  political  element 
of  national  power  can  help  build  domestic  support. 

Limited  communications  links  are  likewise  shared. 

The  integrated  campaign  plan  insures  that  this 
potentially  divisive  issue  of  resource  sharing  is 
addressed  early  on.  The  solution  developed  in  a 
cooperative  pre-campaign  atmosphere  is  more  likely  to 
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support  the  overall  campaign  strategy.  Ad  hoc 
arrangements  developed  during  execution  have  inherent 
limits  and  are  more  likely  to  reflect  parochial  concerns 
than  the  cooperative  attitude  required  to  achieve  unity 
of  effort. 


Canter  of  Gravity 

Clausewitz  defined  the  center  of  gravity  as  the  hub 
of  the  enemy's  power  base.  To  win,  one  must  defeat  this, 
either  by  a  direct  attack  or  through  indirect  actions 
against  critical  vulnerabilities  which  will  lead  to  the 
collapse  of  the  center  of  gravity.  Some  common  examples 
of  center  of  gravity  include  the  enemy's  military  force 
or  his  capital  city.  More  recently,  with  the  increase  in 
low  intensity  conflicts,  the  U.S.  military  has  accepted  a 
broader  definition  of  center  of  gravity,  including  such 
attributes  as  the  political  legitimacy  of  a  government.64 

By  focusing  on  the  use  of  the  military  to  defeat  the 
enemy  military  capability,  current  doctrine  drives 
planners  to  consider  the  enemy's  armed  force  as  the 
primary  center  of  gravity.  An  integrated  campaign  plan 
should  look  beyond  this  narrow  definition,  to  evaluate 
the  enemy's  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  all  areas,  not 
only  his  military.  Below  is  a  table  giving  some  possible 
centers  of  gravity  in  each  of  the  power  domains. 
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Table  3.  Candidates  for  Center  of  Gravity 


Political : 

Popular  support  for  government 

Popular  support  for  conflict 

Military: 

Armed  forces 

Key  logistics  facilities 

Economic: 

Key  economic  infrastructure 

Supply  of  critical  raw  material 

(such  as  oil) 

Diplomatic: 

Alliance  structure 

Command  and  Control 

As  noted  previously,  the  national  level  is  the 
lowest  level  at  which  unity  of  command  among  all 
government  agencies  can  be  achieved.  However,  unity  of 
effort  is  possible  with  proper  coordination. 

The  regional  CINC  and  the  ambassador/country  team 
are  obvious  key  command  and  control  players  in  any 
campaign  plan.  For  a  specific  campaign,  the  relationship 
between  these  individuals  must  be  based  on  previous 
experiences,  mutual  respect,  and  their  unique 
personalities.  A  single  cookie  cutter  type  command  and 
control  solution  will  not  suffice  for  every  campaign.  As 
cooperation  is  even  more  critical  with  interagency 
efforts,  it  is  imperative  that  the  President  provide  a 
clear  command  relationship  for  each  planning  effort. 

While  it  will  probably  never  be  feasible  to 
establish  a  direct  command  relationship  between  two  such 
agencies  as  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State,  one 
agency  must  be  given  the  lead  during  any  operation. 
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Selection  of  the  lead  agency  will  depend  on  the  mission 
involved,  the  personalities  and  experiences  of  the 
respective  agency  heads  and  local  officials,  and  the 
desires  of  the  President. 

Currently,  with  separate  operational  efforts,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  essential  command  and  control 
relationships  within  a  theater  will  even  be  addressed. 

An  integrated  operational  concept  will  force  this 
discussion. 


Synchroni za tion 

Current  doctrine  calls  for  the  synchronization  of 
joint  operations  within  the  campaign  plan.  An  expanded 
campaign,  including  all  elements  of  national  power,  will 
require  an  even  greater  synchronization  effort.  This 
effort  will  be  made  even  more  difficult  by  the  lack  of  a 
single  interagency  commander. 

The  synchronization  of  all  elements  of  national 
power  is  currently  a  strategic  level  task.  Bringing  it 
to  the  operational  level  will  insure  greater 
understanding  of  the  intent  of  the  plan  and  will  allow 
for  closer  interaction  among  key  players.  While  a 
definite  additional  burden  on  the  theater  commander,  this 
effort  will  most  likely  lead  to  greater  synchronization 
and  more  efficient  accomplishment  of  the  operational 
objective . 
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While  this  methodology  offers  few  specifics,  by 
addressing  each  aspect  of  campaign  planning  with  an 
expanded  perspective  it  is  easy  to  envision  a  greater 
planning  effort  which  can  incorporate  all  elements  of 
national  power. 


VII.  CONCLUSION 

While  current  doctrine  reserves  the  integration  of 
all  elements  of  national  power  to  the  strategic  level  of 
war,  integration  at  the  operational  level  offers  many 
unique  advantages.  In  the  past,  much  of  this  integration 
depended  on  the  individual  circumstances  of  the  campaign. 
Operations  JUST  CAUSE/ PROMOTE  LIBERTY  demonstrate  the 
difficulties  present  without  adequate  interagency 
planning;  Operations  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM  displayed 
a  smoother,  more  coordinated  planning  effort. 

By  forcing  integration  down  to  the  operational 
level,  difficult  issues  such  as  allocation  of  limited 
resources  and  theater  command  and  control  among  multiple 
government  agencies  will  be  addressed.  Instead  of 
relying  on  the  initiative  of  current  leaders  or  depending 
on  ad  hoc  solutions  to  possible  dilemmas,  a  change  in 
doctrine  would  ensure  early  consideration  to  the  degree 
considered  necessary  by  the  national  leaders. 

Through  the  use  of  an  integrated  campaign  plan,  the 
military  would  no  longer  be  restricted  to  attacking  only 
the  enemy's  military.  Other  options  cutting  across  all 
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elements  of  national  power  could  now  be  considered  on  a 
routine  basis.  Should  defeat  of  the  enemy's  military 
capability  be  the  best  way  to  defeat  the  enemy's  will, 
that  would  still  be  an  appropriate  target  for  the 
friendly  military.  However,  if  an  alternate  target  such 
as  the  political  legitimacy  of  the  enemy  government  would 
lead  to  a  timlier,  more  decisive  victory,  then  that  too 
could  be  considered. 

One  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  overall  objective 
of  warfare  which  is  to  get  the  enemy  to  do  one’s  will. 
This  may  be  best  achieved  through  a  thoughtful  and 
complete  linkage  of  all  elements  of  national  power.  With 
that  linkage  brought  down  to  the  operational  level, 
chances  for  a  long-lasting  victory  will  increase 
dramatically. 
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